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Union Theological Seminary. 

The death of President William R. Harper has removed from 
the world of students a strong and unique personality, and in the 
sorrow created by it those concerned with Semitic, and especially 
with Old Testament, studies have their keen share. His public 
connection with them covered more than twenty-five years, and 
the circumstances of it appealed to the imagination. He was the 
representative, and indeed the embodiment, of these studies for a 
large circle of men and women who were introduced to them, 
directly and indirectly, through him. Some thus came to an 
intimate knowledge of them. More reached a superficial, though 
often enthusiastic, acquaintance. Still others merely watched the 
phenomenon, with keen interest, from without. For all of these 
he held the middle of the field. He did nothing for display, but 
everything for efficiency, and from this point of view his life was 
not only an achievement, it was an astonishing spectacle. 

In any case, it would not be time yet to estimate justly Dr. 
Harper's place in the department of Semitic learning, and the 
phenomenal quality in his work adds to the difficulty. The en- 
thusiasm of loyal pupils does not promote impartiality nor find it 
easy to discriminate between the man and the scholar. On the 
other hand, a purely scholarly judgment may underestimate the 
worth of a pupil's insight, and lose the large impression in the 
criticism of details, while the very fact of wide popularity among 
the uncritical may awaken the scholar's prejudice or suspicion. 
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178 Hebraica 

Under these circumstances, and with the bias of warm per- 
sonal friendship, it would be impossible for the present writer, 
even if he were otherwise competent to do so, to attempt a 
thoroughly critical estimate of Dr. Harper's work in the Semitic 
languages, and particularly in biblical scholarship. Nothing 
more is possible than a rapid review of that work in a spirit of 
sincere appreciation which it will be the endeavor not to de- 
vitalize and invalidate by undiscriminating eulogy. Flattery is 
the subtlest form of contempt for the dead as for the living, and 
Dr. Harper's reputation needs only the respect of perfect truth- 
fulness to insure real fame. 

Semitic studies in this country have had an interesting history. 1 
They began with the first generation of settlers in New England. 
The early presidents of Harvard were orientalists of repute. 
Hebrew was long a required study, because education was essen- 
tially religious, and because the larger part of the Bible was in 
Hebrew. Like studies were fostered at Yale. Hebrew words 
were engraved on the original seal of Dartmouth College. The 
Dutch and Scottish settlers of New York and New Jersey brought 
with them the same insistence on the language of the Old Testa- 
ment. The study was by degrees limited to students for the 
ministry, and grew somewhat perfunctory, even for them. A 
great revival of interest, both linguistic and exegetical, was led 
by Moses Stuart, a graduate of Yale, who became professor at 
Andover Theological Seminary in 1810. Hebrew had never died 
out in the middle states, and it reached a position of importance 
at Princeton, undt Professor Joseph Addison Alexander, and 
his successor, Proftt&ci William Henry Green; but Stuart was a 
more brilliant pioneer. Stuart had many apt pupils — though 
none his equal as a teacher. Among the most famous was 
Edward Robinson, through whom a new center of these studies was 
established in New York. The newer western institutions were 
in large part manned by students of these eastern teachers. But 
not all. Harper was seven years old when Robinson died, but 
Harper's Semitic genealogy did not originate in that line. His 
first impulse toward Semitic study was due to an independent 
strain of Scotch blood. It is to be traced directly back to the 

1 Its details are scattered through various books, pamphlets, and articles, but it was 
summed up, near the close of the last century, in the two admirable papers by Professor 
George F. Moore, D.B., of Harvard, in the Zeitschrift filr alttestamentliche Wissenschaft, 
1888-89, under the title "Alttestamentliche Studien in Amerika." 
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zeal for knowledge and the demand for a learned ministry on the 
part of a people whose love for theology is democratic enough to 
demand thorough equipment on the part of its religious leaders. 
If Muskingum College, at New Concord, Ohio— an institution of 
whose existence many thousands of persons have learned since 
Dr. Harper's death, from the simple fact that he studied there— 
had not been founded by Scotchmen, chiefly for the training of 
ministers, and had not required Hebrew as a part of its course, it 
is not probable that Stuart and Robinson or their followers would 
have taken its place, and led Harper into Semitic paths. His 
precocity was, of course, an element in the case. To have learned 
enough Hebrew at fourteen to pronounce an oration — of what- 
ever quality — in that language, is to have put behind one its 
superficial difficulties at an age that gives a long start over most 
students of it. 2 

His teacher at Muskingum was Rev. David Paul, at that time 
president of the college. The studies of his early boyhood stim- 
ulated his taste for language, as such, and this led him, at seven- 
teen, to Yale, and a cosmopolitan atmosphere of learning. His 
life at Yale took the place, for him, of study at a foreign univer- 
sity. Professor William D. Whitney taught him Sanskrit, and 
sound philological method, and through Professor George E. Day 
he came into the line of New England Hebraists who looked 
back to Moses Stuart as their head. Professor Whitney, also, saw 
the opportunity for Semitic scholarship and influenced him that 
way, although his thesis for the degree of doctor of philosophy 
was in the Sanskrit field. This was in 1875, when he was nine- 
teen years of age. 

Then followed three and a half years of school administration 
and teaching, mainly classical; and in January, 1879, he began 
to teach Hebrew in the Baptist Union Theological Seminary at 
Morgan Park, a suburb of Chicago. In less than two years his 
eagerness and his success as a Hebrew teacher were making him 
a national figure. His summer schools and correspondence school, 
his textbooks and his periodicals, were all so many ways of bring- 
ing his teaching power to bear on increasing classes of students. 
Still wider scope was given to his activities by his call to Yale as 
professor of Semitic languages in 1886, and his incumbency of 

2 If we smile at the "Hebrew oration," we may remember that this was a usage at the 
Harvard commencement till 1817 — hardly more than fifty years earlier. 
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the Woolsey professorship of biblical literature in the same uni- 
versity, in 1889. In 1891 he became president of the new 
University of Chicago, and although this exacting position les- 
sened the time he could give to Semitic and biblical studies, it 
greatly increased his general influence even in these particular 
fields. 

Dr. Harper gained a useful degree of acquaintance with other 
Semitic languages, and gave instruction in several of them at 
different times. But it is only in the department of Hebrew and 
the Old Testament that the published materials permit any 
attempt to estimate his scholarly attainments. 

It has already appeared that Dr. Harper's first taste of Hebrew 
came through a branch of Scotch Presbyterianism, and- that the 
influences set at work by Moses Stuart reached him only in his 
second stage. All the more attractive is the parallel between 
these two great teachers of Hebrew and of the Old Testament. 
Both were enthusiastic students, of acquisitive powers far above 
the common. Both were drawn to the Semitic field as by mag- 
netic power. Its importance, current neglect of it, its fresh possi- 
bilities, largely unknown, enticed and held them. Both were 
forced by circumstances to depend much on private study, and 
both diligently used the books of others. Both were effective 
teachers, and communicated their ardor for study to many pupils. 
Both thus became the heads of important revival movements in 
Old Testament science. Both found it necessary to publish text- 
books to meet the demand which their own work had created. 
There were, no doubt, striking differences between them — and not 
in personal quality alone. Harper was able to create machinery 
which enlarged his direct influence to an extent quite unthinkable 
in the staid conditions of Andover Hill. His summer schools and 
correspondence school multiplied his pupils many fold, and his 
instinctive appeal to the average man expanded the constituency 
of these schools quite beyond the limits of a single profession. 
In the introductory editorial to the first number of Hebraica 
(March, 1884), he wrote: "Within three years there has been 
organized and carried into successful operation a school for the 
study of Hebrew by correspondence. This school, at this writing, 
includes over six hundred clergymen and students. The mem- 
bers of the school are of every evangelical denomination. They 
reside in almost every state in the Union, in Canada, in England, 
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in Scotland, in Ireland, in Turkey, in China, in Japan, in India." 
Stuart had no such effect as this! On the other hand, Harper 
found nrach more material ready to his hand, and he enjoyed 
much greater fellowship and sympathy. The movement begun 
by Stuart, and carried on by his pupils and theirs, had been rein- 
forced, over and over again, by European learning, and was gain- 
ing vigor and effectiveness. Harper had this at his disposal, and 
he employed it from fresh centers, with a strong increment from 
his own incisive energy, in spreading knowledge more widely 
among the people. This applies to his linguistic work, and still 
more to his work in the study of the Old Testament as literature. 
Stuart had learned from Gesenius and Seiler the modern method 
of interpretation by grammar and lexicon, and this method, largely 
through Stuart, had become thoroughly acclimatized in this coun- 
try. To Harper it came by inheritance, rather than by discovery. 
His two years at Yale determined this. If Stuart's American 
world was smaller, the effect of his teaching, as far as it reached, 
was intense and productive, and Yale was well within his world. 
Both had pupils who showed their appreciation of their masters 
by carrying on advanced studies elsewhere. Here, again, Stuart's 
men prepared the way for the later generation. It was a more 
uncommon and venturesome thing for Edward Robinson to study 
in Gottingen, Halle, and Berlin, than any man can appreciate who 
has gone to Germany as a student since Harper began to teach. 
The parallel might run out into unprofitable comparisons, but it is 
obvious enough on the surface to give point and interest to close 
inquiry. 

To Professor Harper's Hebrew scholarship it was both an 
advantage and a serious disadvantage that his teaching of it was 
so successful and so absorbing. We hear that to teach a, subject 
is the best way to learn it, but this aphorism is obviously of lim- 
ited application. Elementary teaching may secure a firm grasp 
of the elements, but it may actually preclude, by its demands 
on time and strength, large strides in the higher ranges of a great 
subject. Those who teach the multiplication table every day, 
and twice a day, do not fit themselves thereby to lecture on 
quaternions. 

The ideal authority in any field of scholarship is a man who 
has mastered his subject in its outlines and its details, who has 
explored its depths and climbed to its heights, who is full of 
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knowledge, common and recondite both, and whose mind is so 
adjusted to the possibilities of his field that his judgment decides 
questions that arise in it by a swift instinct, incommunicable but 
unerring. Men resort to him as to a storehouse of knowledge, and 
accept his statement of the facts in place of observing them for 
themselves; men depend upon his judgment of matters related to 
his specialty with confidence, and build on his opinions great 
fabrics of conclusion. Doubtless scholars often make mistakes 
and err in judgment, but this proves no more than that they only 
approach the ideal and do not in fact reach it. And even the 
approach to it is by no royal road. The habitual quiet of the 
study, freedom from distractions, the testings of the laboratory, 
deliberation in proving conclusions, the slow seasoning of opinions, 
lack of haste in publishing them, the quickening of the sensitive 
faculties of the mind which are dulled if they are overtaxed or 
hurried, all the ripening processes which must supplement the 
acquisitive powers, to bring the fruits of knowledge to a sound 
maturity — these things are essential to the scholar, and possible 
in satisfying degree only for those who add to a love of knowledge, 
and a deep respect for it — a sense of the worth of absolute devo- 
tion to even a small segment of it — the freedom from preoccupa- 
tion and from distraction about many things, which gives devotion 
to knowledge its opportunity. 

In thus describing the exacting life of pure scholarship, it is 
evident that one leaves out important elements of the exacting 
life of President Harper, and perhaps includes some things for 
which that life had little room. 

Could a man, occupied as he was occupied, with the many 
plans which sprang from his fertile brain demanding administra- 
tive and executive care — in spite of his great facility in using 
the services of others — be an absolute devotee of pure scholar- 
ship? There is no doubt that pure scholarship was an object of 
his strong desire — appealing to him with the attractive power of 
a luxury almost within reach. But there probably has never 
been a human brain, however gifted, that was capable at once of 
carrying on such large and varied affairs as fell to Dr. Harper's 
lot — by the very necessity of his gifts, as well as of his circum- 
stances — his gifts shaping his circumstances to a great degree — 
and at the same time of rising to the very highest heights of 
technical scholarship. 
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Far from belittling his scholarly attainments, these conditions 
make it possible for us to appreciate them at their real value. It 
is remarkable that, under the conditions of his life, he was able 
to command as much of Semitic knowledge as he did, and to 
express such well-considered opinions on Semitic matters. The 
scholarship of a man like this has peculiar value because it carries 
so far. It does not become trivial by the fact that there may 
be other scholarship more prodigious. Not many men know 
Hebrew as well as Dr. Harper knew it. And what man has made 
" his knowledge more thoroughly effective ? 

The chief feature of Dr. Harper's intellectual life has been 
barely hinted at thus far. Here was a highly original man, at 
the post of a scholar, with a large share of a scholar's attainments, 
whose originality was directed to practical ends. These were, of 
course, in no sense material ends. They were practical ways of 
bringing scholarship to bear effectively on the mental life of the 
largest numbers. For this he was equipped in a degree quite 
exceptional. His great faculty of administering affairs appeared 
in the constitution of his Summer and Correspondence Schools, 
and — less visible to the multitude, but of equal efficiency — in 
the organization of the Hebrew and Semitic studies at Morgan 
Park, at Yale and at the University of Chicago. 

No qualification is needed in speaking of Dr. Harper as a 
teacher. He had a genius for communicating knowledge. This 
included — as it must always include — an intuitive perception of 
the mental attitude and furniture of the average pupil, and the 
gift of seeing with distinctness what he wished to teach, and of 
expressing it with precision. These qualities were heightened by 
training, and were backed by an unwearying patience, by a sturdy 
insistence on thoroughness, and by an absolute conviction of the 
worth of the study in which he and his pupils were engaged. 
Eepetition did not grow tedious to him. That a student should 
master the elements of Hebrew was of more consequence to him 
than that he himself should have leisure for grammatical or 
exegetical inquiry. He gave himself ungrudgingly in his teaching 
work. To a remarkable degree these characteristics appear in his 
lesson leaves and textbooks. His Elements of Hebrew (1881-82), 
Hebrew Method and Manual (1883), Vocabularies (1881-82), 
and Syntax (1888) have been used in more than one hundred and 
fifty institutions, distributed jn thirty-two states and territories 
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of this republic as well as several foreign countries. In this way 
his influence on the teaching of Hebrew has been extraordinary. 

The processes of instruction are displayed in these, and not the 
mere facts of knowledge. Therefore they will always have value 
for educators quite distinct from their value to research students. 
It is probable that groups of persons so many and so large have 
never been so well taught as his Hebrew classes were, in the sense 
of acquiring exactly what he aimed to impart to them. They 
gained the ability to read Hebrew with some facility, and, what 
is more, with much pleasure. The world of the Old Testament 
took on new life for them. Some of them, after further training, 
became Old Testament experts; many of them became intelligent 
and sympathetic students of the Old Testament, to whom the lan- 
guage had ceased to be a barrier or a bugbear, and had become a 
means of better understanding and of finer appreciation. 

It is difficult to overestimate such a service as this. Each man 
who is affected by it is enriched and enlarged. It was always 
present to Dr. Harper's mind that in a subject closely related to 
religion, like the language of the Old Testament, a larger intelli- 
gence means new light on religious facts and new agencies for 
religious influence. But this may, for the moment, be left at one 
side. From the point of view of special scholarship the wide- 
spread results of such teaching raise the general level. They 
make special studies easier. They provide conditions from which 
the accomplished scholar more easily springs. They supply him 
with a responsive constituency. One in twenty of the eager 
pupils may grow qualified to teach others what he has learned, 
and so the constituency increases. One in a hundred — : or five 
hundred — may be led to pursue higher studies with the best 
masters, and so, in time, to become himself a master with author- 
ity, and so the science advances. It is a great and good achieve- 
ment to have made Hebrew and the Old Testament — to say 
nothing of the kindred languages and their literatures — acces- 
sible and delightful to a large company of men and women — good 
for them, and a great thing for the future of Hebrew studies and 
the scientific study of the Old Testament. 

Some dangers are involved. There is the danger, for the 
teacher, of seeming to countenance low and imperfect standards 
of scholarship, and, for the pupil, the danger of superficial knowl- 
edge and superficial judgment, aiyi the danger of thinking that 
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if so much can be gained so early, even mastery itself cannot 
require much more. But these dangers are inherent in popular 
education, and are not half so bad as the dangers of ignorance. 
The student who knows a little may sometimes be opinionated 
and impertinent, but on the whole the man who knows nothing is 
a greater menace. The beginner may not understand how much 
is beyond him, but he is likely to have a juster idea of it than one 
who has never begun. And all fresh knowledge gives a freer 
atmosphere, and tends toward the hospitable mind. Whatever 
drawbacks attended Dr. Harper's success were far more than out- 
weighed by its permanent value in the general life of the intellect. 
Opinions will differ as to the relative importance of different 
elements in his method of teaching. Dr. Harper himself ascribed 
the chief value to its "inductive" feature, by which the pupil is 
introduced to the facts of language, and led to build up the rules 
of linguistic usage for himself on the basis of these facts. As far 
as this means concrete dealing with the actual material, at an early 
stage of study, and is opposed to abstract formula, it is no doubt 
fundamental. Dr. Harper's way of applying his principle was 
certainly, in his hands, highly effective. It might be called the 
method of giving illustrations before stating rules. When com- 
bined with the method of applying the rules widely after they have 
been stated, it is evidently fruitful. It is less adapted to a book 
of reference than to an elementary textbook. It is perhaps more 
appropriate to the Introductory Hebrew Method and Manual 
than to the Elements of Hebrew, especially since the latter be- 
came, in a sense, a book of reference for those using the former. 
Perhaps the fact that the Elements was published first (in 1881 ; 
the Manual in 1883) may have something to do with the main- 
tenance of this order of the material in the reference volume. 
However this may be, and while it would be foolish to undervalue 
a system which has yielded such results in practice, there can be 
little doubt that Dr. Harper never did justice in his public utter- 
ances — and probably he never did in his own mind — to the part 
played by his unusual powers of selection and clear statement. 
From the mass of linguistic facts he picked out the essential — 
i. e., the things essential for a beginner to know — and left the 
rest unnoticed. The embarrassment of larger knowledge, the 
burdening sense of exceptions and needed qualifications, which 
oppresses many gifted teachers and enfeebles their teaching, is 
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not an embarrassment or a burden in these books. He has 
selected from his available store that which is immediately useful, 
and that alone. And having selected it, he puts it before his 
pupils with brevity and in lucid terms. It is impossible to mis- 
understand what he says, or be confused by it. Without at all 
belittling the "inductive" method, it is pretty certain that if the 
choice were forced upon us between having first the facts and 
then muddled explanations of them, or first transparent state- 
ments and then the illustrative facts, the latter would gain a 
unanimous vote. So that we must recognize once more the pre- 
eminent gifts of the man as contributing to the success of his 
method. 

His principle of introducing, at an early stage, some elements 
of comparative Semitic grammar is worthy of all praise. He 
could not claim, in 1881, to be a great Semitic philologist. But 
his mind grasped the relations of things, and he knew, with the 
teacher's insight, how a bit of philological history lights up the 
gray waste of linguistic desert in which beginners in Hebrew 
sometimes seem to themselves to be wandering. Perhaps if his 
own studies in this history had been larger, he would have been 
less able to use what he had for the benefit of his pupils. The 
gift of employing, without loss, all that he had was no small factor 
in his success. 

His Hebrew Vocabularies (1881-82), also, were strongly 
advocated by him, and diligently employed. The plan of group- 
ing words by the frequency of their use is the salient point in his 
system here, and is certainly correct. His own insistence on the 
committing to memory these lists of words carried many students 
through the drudgery of it. But the general demand for this 
book has not approached that for his other textbooks, and many 
teachers have found that a less mechanical, more gradual, not to 
say insinuating, demand upon the student's memory is workable, 
and is more natural and even more truly "inductive." 

The soil was to some extent prepared for such a crop of inter- 
est in Hebrew studies. The great impulse given to them by Stuart, 
Robinson, Alexander, and the rest had not wholly lost its headway 
among the ministry. The fresh energy devoted to them in at least 
one theological seminary of the eastern states, under the vigorous 
leadership of a strong teacher of unusual gifts, trained by long 
study abroad, was making itself felt before Harper went to Mor- 
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gan Park. Modern principles of biblical study were announced 
in the same quarter. The trial and quasi-condemnation of a 
brilliant and competent scholar in Scotland, William Robertson 
Smith, with its accompanying spread of his opinions in attractive 
form, drew much attention in this country, and turned the thoughts 
of many into channels to which they had been strangers. During 
the greater part of Dr. Harper's public service, and side by side 
with it, movements that in some cases amounted to convulsions 
were going on in several of the great ecclesiastical bodies, over 
the same biblical questions. There was a general breaking up of 
the old ground, and a. fertilizing of it with new ideas. Others, 
also, were cultivating it in ways different from his. Large enter- 
prises were undertaken in behalf of Old Testament science, and 
for the better knowledge of the ancient Semitic world. Dr. 
Harper was thus not summoned to clear and till a virgin field, 
nor was he an isolated husbandman. But, when all is said, it 
was he who saw how large the opportunity was, who perceived 
the ranges along which it especially lay, who was qualified in a 
peculiar degree to take it, and who devoted himself without 
reserve, and at great personal cost, to grasping and improving it to 
the utmost limits of his power. His service to Semitic studies was 
great in fostering other branches of them than those to which he 
more especially gave himself. Hebrew and the Old Testament 
belonged in a peculiar sense to him, yet he applied himself in pri- 
vate study — and with the eager diligence that characterized him 
in all things — to Arabic and to Assyrian, and he had classes in 
these languages at times. He learned something of other Semitic 
languages. But in none of them did he feel at home to the degree 
that he did in Hebrew, and in the Old Testament books, where 
teaching and public lecturing for a long series of years gave him 
easy familiarity with what he taught. All the more generously 
did he open the way for others to specialize in the various divisions 
of the great field. Qualified men were encouraged to devote 
themselves to these subjects, and opportunities opened to teach 
them in his various schools. In every case, whether in Hebrew 
or any other branch, Dr. Harper gave promising scholars the 
chance to show the best that was in them. The list is a consider- 
able one— at least forty or fifty names — of those who came under 
his influence for a longer or shorter time, and afterward found 
positions of usefulness as Semitic and biblical teachers. 
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His great desire was to see departments of Semitic languages 
spring up in all colleges and universities. This desire was real- 
ized to some extent, if not in its full measure. The attempt has 
been made in many places. In some it has succeeded. In some 
the only form of it has been as an attachment to a biblical chair. 
In few has there been any generous equipment for such a depart- 
ment, and the attempt to provide it has in some instances been 
withdrawn altogether, and that in quarters where it would least 
have been expected. On the whole, however, his contagious 
enthusiasm bore larger fruit in this direction than would have 
come in many years by the combined efforts of less persistent and 
effective men. The idea has grown. familiar, the need has been 
presented. Its results thus far commend it, and the preceding 
era of indifference to Semitic and even to biblical knowledge in 
courses of general education has passed, we may hope forever. The 
elective system, which, whatever its defects and drawbacks, has 
enabled higher institutions to offer hospitality to all branches of 
human knowledge, will not tolerate, in the long run, a neglect of 
subjects of such human dignity and such practical significance as 
these, and, as endowments increase, ampler provision will be made 
for these studies which Dr. Harper so deeply felt to be a general 
concern of men. 

The breadth and depth of his scholarly interests are shown in 
two fields of which the past century has taught us the importance 
— that of periodical literature, and that of discovery by explora- 
tion and excavation. 

Of his enterprise in the latter field, and its actual yield to Old 
Testament study, it is too early to say much. Nor is it important 
to do so, for the present purpose. Dr. Harper did not himself 
engage in exploration. The expedition to Bismya, under the 
auspices of the University of Chicago, and Professor Breasted's 
original work in Egypt and Egyptian sources, were matters in 
which he took the liveliest interest, and they attested his restless 
energy in pushing out many lines of search and research for con- 
tributions to the subjects which lay near his heart. 

In the periodicals, however, he was personally and closely 
involved from first to last. 

The periodicals were of two distinct kinds : some had a popular 
and some a scientific purpose. The Hebrew Student (1882) was 
the first of them all, and represented both types, but the differ- 
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entiation began with Hebraica (1884) — merged later (1895) in 
the American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures — 
and the Old Testament Student (1883), with its offspring by direct 
descent, the Old and New Testament Student (1888) and the- 
Biblical World (1893). The American Journal of Theology 
(1897) attests his general theological sympathies, but does not, 
on the whole, belong in this paper. 

As to the quality of these periodicals, it is quite within limits 
to say for the popular division that it has fully met its purpose,, 
and has undoubtedly opened the way in many instances to some- 
thing beyond itself. It is no small triumph that the more tech- 
nical journal has been sustained at all, as it could not have 
been without the self-sacrifice of the editor in its earlier his- 
tory, and the university backing of the more recent years. There 
has been a distinct improvement in scholarly value. For some 
time the available material was quite limited; the number of 
competent workers was small, and their absorption in pressing 
tasks was great. Articles of uniform excellence could not be 
looked for. The average was not always high. But, increasingly, 
the results of serious and careful work have gone into the journal,, 
contributions have been received from scholars of note, and it 
has taken its place as a useful repository of the products of 
original research. 

'Dr. Harper's own contributions to these periodicals have been 
as numerous as one had any right to expect. Here, more clearly 
than anywhere else, we can see how his interests as a scholar 
were widening — keeping pace, one may say, with a growing con- 
ception of the needs and capacities of his public. The early edi- 
torial notes, not merely in the Hebrew Student and the Old 
Testament Student, but in Hebraica as well, are quite naive in 
their appeal to the most elementary stages of knowledge. These 
journals were, at the first, the mere organs of a scheme of ele- 
mentary teaching of Hebrew. It is evident that theological 
students, and not well-trained ones, were the object of the editor's 
chief thought. But in Hebraica, after 1886, these editorial notes 
disappear. His call to Yale, in that year, put broader responsi- 
bilities upon him, and he began to consider, more "habitually, the 
range of Semitic languages, and their relation to each other, as 
of consequence apart from professional training. There is an 
advance from the note on "Hebrew in Colleges" {Hebraica, Vol. 
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II, p. 250), and that on "A Little Knowledge of Hebrew" 
(Hebraica, Vol. Ill, p. 50), to the article (given first as a brief 
address in Philadelphia) on "Semitic Study in the University" 
(Hebraica, Vol. V [1883], pp. 83 sq.). It was in 1888 that his 
Hebrew Syntax appeared, and it showed good philological method, 
but to his journals he made no important contributions in techni- 
cal philology. His chief articles were in the realm of the literary 
and historical study of the Bible — mainly the Old Testament. 
In the popular journals these took the form of "inductive" studies, 
and here, too, while the pedagogical interest continues to the 
end, there is great development in the thoroughness with which 
problems are laid hold of, and the insistence with which they are 
presented. In the later years there were three such serial treat- 
ments of Old Testament subjects in the Biblical World: "Con- 
structive Studies in the Priestly Element in the Old Testament" 
(January to December, 1901), "Constructive Studies in the Lit- 
erature of Worship in the Old Testament" (February to August, 
1902), and "Constructive Studies in the Prophetic Element in 
the Old Testament" (January, 1904, to January, 1905). Two of 
these — the Studies in the Priestly Element (3d ed., 1905) and 
the Prophetic Element (1905) — have been published separately. 
With these, as of the same general stamp, although adapted to 
students of a less special type, and with more stress on practical 
religious values, may be named such recent correspondence courses 
as those on "The Work of the Old Testament Priests" (1900), 
"The Work of the Old Testament Sages" (1904), and "The 
Eoreshadowings of the Christ" (1904). 

His most notable contribution to Hebraica was the series of 
articles on "The Pentateuchal Question," extending from October, 
1888, to July, 1890. These showed abundant reading, and fa- 
miliarity with the main modern positions. They were prepared 
to represent the school of historical criticism in a discussion in 
which Professor William Henry Green, of Princeton, took the 
conservative side. This opponent was an accomplished debater, 
and had the advantage of the attacking party, and entire com- 
mitment to the positions he himself held. Dr. Harper, on the 
other hand, avowedly refrained from committing himself to the 
details of the views he set forth, and thereby lost a part of the 
strength of a champion. Dr. Green's articles were the more 
numerous, running on until the number for April-July, 1892. 
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The result was perhaps rather confusing than otherwise to 
serious students of biblical problems, and while the double series 
bore witness to Dr. Harper's fairmindedness, and genial recogni- 
tion of opposing schools of thought, it is doubtful whether his 
maturer judgment would have favored a repetition of this proce- 
dure in like conditions. 

Dr. Harper's reputation as a productive, technical scholar must 
rest, in the main, on his first (and only) volume on the Minor 
Prophets, in the International Critical Commentary, edited by 
Drs. Briggs, Driver, and Plummer. Preliminary studies appeared 
from time to time — specifically his Structure of the Text of the 
Bosk of Amos (1904) and the Structure of the Text of the Book 
of Hosea (1905; with earlier publication in the American Journal 
of Semitic Languages and Literatures, 1900 and 1904; the trans- 
lation of Hosea in the Biblical World, January, 1905). But he 
did not fairly present himself to the world as a pure scholar 
among scholars until the appearance of the Commentary itself, a 
year before his death. This book is so different from anything 
else he published that it must be considered quite by itself. His 
other books represented a selection from abundant materials of 
that which is needed by a class. Here we have a full — almost 
unrestricted — exhibition of all the matters connected with the 
subject. The attitude toward modern criticism elsewhere in his 
writing is often cautious, apologetic, sometimes non-committal, 
sometimes hypothetical, governed by consideration for an opposite 
point of view, or by a delicate pedagogical method. Here, the 
acceptance of the critical mode of approach and of reasoning is 
unqualified. The interest in the beginner's needs is not control- 
ling. New emphasis appears, e.g., on textual change and on poetic 
form. All the features required by an elaborate, modern critical 
commentary are here — breadth of plan, patient handling of 
detail, the determination of fact by evidence, constant citation of 
authorities, careful analysis, registration of the opinions of others, 
introductions, tables of dates, lists of abbreviations, indices. In 
this book Dr. Harper took his stand as a serious contributor to 
the work of Old Testament interpretation, and claimed a respect- 
ful hearing from the guild of fellow-workers. Only those who 
are painfully aware how small the guild of productive workers in 
this -field actually is, and how exacting the terms of admission by 
their own nature have to be can quite understand the sorrow with 
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which their welcome to this comrade, hardly spoken, was turned 
to a farewell. It would be impossible, in the present article, to 
offer a minute review of the volume. A few remarks of a some- 
what general nature must suffice. 

Every student must be struck with the aim at completeness. 
The seventy pages of the Introduction which are devoted to"Pre- 
prophetism" give a sketch of Israelitish literature and thought 
till Amos, with especial discussion of the prophetic phenomena in 
the early generations. The author's critical freedom — used always 
with sobriety — finds the clearest expression here. Other divi- 
sions of the Introduction follow usual lines in the main. Com- 
pleteness is sought, also, in the presentation of divergent opinions 
at every important point, and even at points of minor importance. 
The author was notable, beyond some who are cited as Old Testa- 
ment authorities, in recognizing how indispensable it is to know 
the literature of one's subject, and what respect is due those who 
have made real contributions to it. He studied the books of 
other men assiduously, receptively, and profitably, aided in this 
by his power of application, of quick apprehension, of easy assim- 
ilation. Hence his opinions are not the obiter dicta of a bright 
mind, but have a scholarly backing and coherence. No doubt 
we see, in his copious citation of opinions, the diligent and 
accurate hand of Dr. J. M. P. Smith, to whom the Preface 
makes special acknowledgment, as well as his own. No doubt, 
also, all opinions, even the eccentric and the casual, should be 
before the author of such a book. Yet the question arises 
whether it is really necessary to print them all for general use. 
Those that are baseless contribute nothing to real exegesis, and 
those that have had no influence hardly belong to the history of 
exegetical thought, and are not worth their space. More serious 
is the frequent lack of definite position with reference to many of 
the views cited; an extreme case is Amos 5:26, on which he cites 
thirteen suggestions (pp. 140 sq.) differing from his own inter- 
pretation without making it clear by argument that his own is 
superior to the rest. One sometimes misses the lucid precision so 
characteristic of his Hebrew textbooks, a lack partly inherent, no 
doubt, in the situation of a commentator, threading his way 
through a labyrinth of possibilities, and determining many points 
only by a nice balance of probabilities, but sometimes suggesting 
that even this work of scholarship was done under heavy pressure. 
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In textual criticism there is little to note. The author generally 
follows good critics, but does not make much contribution of his 
own to the difficult questions. The introductory remarks on the 
versions are meager. On the other hand, the treatment of poetic 
measurements, in which the author's interest has long been 
known, is an important feature of the book. All in all, it is 
worthy of a place in every scholar's library, as the amplest and 
best treatment of these two great prophets which has yet been 
given to the world. 

Enough has been said to show that he was not an intruder in 
the realm of the higher scholarship, but one whose place in it was 
of right. And yet, unless his circumstances had radically changed, 
we could not have looked here for the main emphasis of his life. 
If he had lived a few years longer, we should have had the other 
volumes that were promised, and they, also, would have been 
eagerly welcomed and used. But the main emphasis of his life 
could not have been shifted to technical scholarship. He would 
always have had too many other things to do to become a critic 
or an exegete, pure and simple. And it may fairly be said that 
he had the many things to do because it was, on the whole, more 
profitable for the world that his great powers should be used in 
doing them than in the more secluded work of the scholar. 

What we have to ask at the end is whether, on the whole, he 
made to Old Testament and Semitic studies the best contribution 
which, among the many, he was qualified to make. We may with- 
out hesitation answer this question in the affirmative. He aroused 
in thousands an eagerness for these studies. He introduced men 
and women to the questions with which such studies now bristle, 
and showed the lines of solution. By temperament he was fitted 
to gauge the receptiveness of average people for new ideas, and 
he did not repel those he dealt with by thrusting them forward too 
fast. He was content to be elementary for the sake of minds in 
the elementary stage, and had no contempt for them, or sense of 
condescension. He led them on to higher ranges as fast as they 
could go. He devised ingenious machinery for the promotion of 
learning. He persisted in his linguistic and educational work 
year after year. Thus he became one of the chief factors in 
that quiet revolution which, in the thirty years just ending, has 
brought the Old Testament so distinctly to the front, quickened 
interest in its languages, and equipped so many people to meet 
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its problems intelligently, to the great advantage of the intellectual 
and the religious life. His sympathy with high scholarship will 
long be remembered, his scientific journals will bear witness to 
his determination to promote sound knowledge of the things he 
cared for, his Commentary will stand as an authority until the 
larger biblical science of a new generation shall displace it and 
its contemporary books; but his greater influence will lie in the 
wider appeal — in the textbooks so carefully adapted to the ends of 
practical instruction, in the stimulus and teaching skill, living on 
and on, and to some degree reproducing themselves — in the inter- 
pretation of the conclusions of the few original scholars for the 
many open-minded students, in the long result of all those tireless 
activities which were sustained by his belief in the general capacity 
of men for knowledge, and which, while he lived, found their con- 
stant reward in the glad response of those he addressed. His 
greater influence remains as the influence of the teacher, and his 
school numbers more pupils than he ever saw, and his lessons are 
the particular things he taught and, besides these, the personal 
qualities of the man who taught them. The lasting effects of his 
work for mankind are in knowledge, but not only in knowledge ; 
they are also in character. 



